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STEEL SHELLS FOR 


RAYMOND concrete PILES 


This is a typical scene on a Raymond job—the sections of spirally rein- e. 
forced steel shells, which, joined together, are driven to serve as forms 
for the piles. And it is typical of the Raymond Method that the steel 

shells are left in the ground (not withdrawn), thus rendering perfect 

protection to the length and taper of the concrete pile column. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
140 Cedar Street 111 West Monroe Street 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO., Ltd, Montreal, Canada 


“ 4 Form for Every Pile—A Pile for Every Purpose” 


The American Architect, published weekly at 243 West 39th Street, 
matter a ye Ay = 1909, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act 
tion price in United States and Possessions, $10.00 per year. Issue No. 2302 dated Feb 
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ROM the date of its organization, the Archi- 
tectural League of New York has been a 
progressive body. Its annual exhibitions 


marked the high point in shows of current archi- 
It has always been abreast of the times, 
| it has guarded as a duty, every good phase 
of architectural practice. The Architectural League 
of New York was among the first, if not acutally 


tecture. 


alle 


the first organization of architects to realize that it 
was a duty of the profession not only to exploit 
everything that was good in architecture, but also 
take under its care all those many phases of the 
; and crafts that are allied to architecture. 

In doing this there was displayed the most in- 


sistent and the most dignified manifestation that 
the architect is the master builder and that it is 
under his patronage, good influence and guidance 

all those who contribute to the completed 
building might rightfully look for support and en- 
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Its Lessons 
couragement. With these high ideals always in 
mind, and with groups of men working harmoni- 
ously and in the best spirit of co-operation, the 
exhibits in New York of the Architectural League 
have become the art event of each exhibition 
season. 

The very proper attitude of those who have di- 
rected the course of the League has inspired con- 
fidence everyone art and craft that 
might properly submit material for exhibition. 
And, as the League’s exhibitions had reached so 
high a plane of art and of practical work in the arts, 
those who submitted exhibits felt it a duty to send 
the very best they had. Every architect took from 
his files some cherished drawing, some irreplace- 
able example of his work. The mural painter, who 
had worked hard and with all the art he had on 
some decoration that meant hours of patient effort 


and many dollars in commission, postponed its de- 
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A Fire and Its Lessons 


ROM the date of its organization, the Archi- 

tectural League of New York has been a 

progressive body. Its annual exhibitions 
marked the high point in shows of current archi- 
tecture. It has always been abreast of the times, 
and it has guarded as a duty, every good phase 
of architectural practice. The Architectural League 
of New York was among the first, if not acutally 
the first organization of architects to realize that it 
was a duty of the profession not only to exploit 
everything that was good in architecture, but also 
to take under its care all those many phases of the 
arts and crafts that are allied to architecture. 

In doing this there was displayed the most in- 
sistent and the most dignified manifestation that 
the architect is the master builder and that it is 
under his patronage, good influence and guidance 
that all those who contribute to the completed 
building might rightfully look for support and en- 
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couragement. With these high ideals always in 
mind, and with groups of men working. harmoni- 
ously and in the best spirit of co-operation, the 
exhibits in New York of the Architectural League 
have become the art event of each exhibition 
season. 

The very proper attitude of those who have di- 
rected the course of the League has inspired con- 
fidence in everyone in every art and craft that 
might properly submit material for exhibition. 
And, as the League’s exhibitions had reached so 
high a plane of art and of practical work in the arts, 
those who submitted exhibits felt it a duty to send 
the very best they had. Every architect took from 
his files some cherished drawing, some irreplace- 
able example of his work. The mural painter, who 
had worked hard and with all the art he had on 
some decoration that meant hours of patient effort 
and many dollars in commission, postponed its de- 
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livery that he might first send it to the League. 
Sculptors sent their finished marbles or casts of 
heroic size, and craftsmen from all the many 
branches of their art sent potteries, forged steel 
and iron, stamped leather and wonderfully woven 
fabrics. Each one sent the best he had. They knew 
that nothing less would be fitting for so fine an 
exhibition. 

This is set down to indicate the high artistic 
value of the great lot of things that the League 
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had gathered for this year’s exhibition. 
thing was ready. 


Every- 
In a few short hours the formal 
dinner that opens these exhibitions was to be held, 
and then—the fire came. 

\t about 10:30 on the morning of Friday, Janu- 
ary 30th, there was 
northern end of the 
blue flame shot out, 
the electrical wiring. 


a muffled explosion in the 
Vanderbilt Gallery. <A long 
indicating a short circuit of 

This flame leaping fo the 
burlap-covered walls, spread rapidly to every part 
of the main gallery and thence to the smaller gal- 
leries. In the short space of an hour what it had 
taken weeks to prepare was reduced to a heap of 
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charred fragments. The intense heat caused the 
glass skylighted ceiling to splinter and crash to the 
floor, bringing with it three of the four walls of 
the Gallery. The ruin was complete, the loss abso- 
lutely total. 

Standing in the doorway of the front or prac- 
tically undamaged part of the building, that occu- 
pied as offices by the various societies and the class 
rooms of the Art Students’ League, an indescriba- 
ble scene of wreck and ruin was presented. One 
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might look directly out-of-doors where high up on 
the surrounding buildings, firemen were silhou- 
etted, playing great streams of water that flowed 
in turbid streams all over what but two hours be- 
fore was a fairyland of color and form. 

Viewing all this, the thought became insistent as 
to just what it all really meant. There are many 
points of view that might be considered, the first 
that of the artists who had created all the many 
things that had now gone up in flame and 
smoke. We might, if you like, calculate the money 
value of anything. We could take the sordid, cold- 
blooded attitude of the insurance adjuster who 
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ith pencil and paper tries to reach a total that 
ill conservatively state the money loss. But he 
innot, and no one can, compute the loss that is 
experienced by any of the many men who had put 
to some certain creation all they had of skill, of 
love for their art, the deep and abiding satis- 
ction that goes with the creation of the beautiful. 
(hese things that are lost can never be replaced. 
(here is no matrix in the artist's mind that lets 
him duplicate his work. But, fortunately, it is 
such happenings that develop in every true artist 
a spirit of stubborn resistance to the very fate of 
things. While we may see no duplication of any of 
the things this fire has wiped out, there will spring, 























THE SHEPHERD 
LEAD INSERT IN WINDOW IN BUYERS’ CLUB, NEW YORK 
J. SCOTT WILLIAMS, DESIGNER 


phcenix-like, from the ashes, a determination to 
excel, and in this determination, this indomitable 
pirit that is the very fabric of true art, we shall 
reap richly in the future as we have sown richly 
in the past. 

\ further thought will occur to the man, either 
professional artist, or of that constantly increasing 
croup of men who love art for art’s sake, and who 
do what they can to encourage its progress. The 
further thought will be that with the destruction of 
the Vanderbilt Galleries, the great city of New 
York with its millions of people and billions of 
wealth has no home to-day where art and those 
who create it might find shelter. 

The thought is not a pleasant one. It does not 
bring a sense of civic pride. It creates a feeling of 
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humiliation and one is prepared to read in the 
daily press of other and much smaller cities some 
comparisons that will hurt New York’s artistic 
sensibilities. 

Had there been any other place in New York 
with gallery space, it is safe to assume that the 
Architectural League would in twenty-four hours 
have set about the assembling of a new exhibition 
and that there would not occur any lapse in the 
exhibitions annually held by this society. The 
shame of it is that there is no such place. We have 
wealth enough in this city, and we have had men 
who have spent large sums of money in acquiring 
collections which they have finally given to the city, 
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but only when they were assured it would be prop- 
erly housed. It may be well enough to gratify 
civic pride as to money to buy old Dutch masters 
for $300,000 apiece and house them in a Fifth 
Avenue mansion. But we in the United States, 
we who have the true spirit of nationalism and 
who want to see this country not only first as a 
financial power but also as the art center of the 
world, have small sympathy with ostentation that 
glorifies an art which is dead and with a curious 
perversity neglects to encourage an art that is just 
coming to life. 

If some one of our wealthy men would buy three 
hundred American paintings at a thousand dollars 
each, and if some other would provide a buiiding 
sufficiently large, fire-proof and adequate to lodge 
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all of our Fine Arts Societies, they would become 
public benefactors in the largest sense. 

As long as art in New York is confronted with 
the present difficult conditions as to an adequate 
home it will be an ill wind if it does not waft to the 
men who can most readily lend aid, a proper sense 
of the duty that is always an accompaniment of 
large wealth. 

The art societies are not bankrupt. In fact 
many of them, particularly the National Academy, 
have large funds with which to join successfully 
in any well-considered Fine Arts building. Such 
a building will be an undertaking of great magni- 
tude. It will need to provide space for offices, 


PANEL IN BLACK LACQUER AND TERRA COTTA 


BY TROY KINNEY 

meeting or club rooms, but more important than 
all, it will need gallery space wherein at least two 
large exhibitions may at the same time be held. If 
it is made accessible to all the people, there are 
enough of the masterpieces of the world in this 
country to afford adequate education in old art. 
We need some opportunities to study and encour- 
age our American artists. It is a pity that we 
have to burn up very near a million dollars worth of 
American art to show the men who could, if they 
would, help in these matters, how fast we are 
growing. Unless some arrangement is soon per- 


fected, there will necessarily be a postponement 
in New York until next Fall of all the projected 
Spring exhibitions. 

The most important of these will be that of the 
National 


Academy. This society will require 
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greater wall space than any other, and its important 
position .as the leading art society in this country 
and the high class of its exhibitions demands dig- 
nified surroundings. This exhibition should not 
lapse because of this fire. There is ample space, 
or there can be provided ample space in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, and it is there that the Spring 
Academy Exhibition should be held. 


The man who loved New York and who has 
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been dead these ten years, would if he came to life 
and witnessed an exhibition of the Academy in 
the Metropolitan Museum, doubt the accuracy of his 
eyesight. How he had hoped and hoped for years 
that he might see a representative collection of 
American pictures in America’s leading art mu- 
seum! How many hours had he in life spent toiling 
through galleries hung often with mediocre foreign 
art, and with many a so-called old master, some 
of doubtful authenticity? And now, here, in the 
museum, was to be seen a group of American pic- 
tures proving that the artist's claim for recognition 
was founded on good art, and proving that it 
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would be neither tactful nor wise in the future to 
ignore his right to recognition. 

These things as the result of this fire, crowd the 
minds of men who find something in life worth 
while besides the frenzied chase of the dollar. They 
hope that the lesson now learned at so much cost 
will prove a lasting one. Will it? We must pa- 
tiently wait to know. 

Dreaming of these things, and many will sneer- 
ingly say they are dreams, we have failed to say 
much of the exhibition of the League, and must 
now set out to do so which, in fact, was the very 
thing it was essayed to do at the outset. 
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DECORATION FOR COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Exhibition 


IEWED in detail, the 1920 Exhibition of 

the Architectural League of New York came 

nearer than ever before to what it aimed to 
be, an exposition of contemporaneous American de- 
sign and craftsmanship. The general scheme of the 
exhibition was created under the chairmanship of 
Howard Greenley. It contemplated the use of the 
South or entrance gallery for distinctly archi- 
tectural work, while the Vanderbilt gallery was 
given over to large sized sculpture and decorative 
material. Along the four walls of this gallery, 
alcoves were formed, and these, each in the charge 
of a member of the League, were made as beauti- 
ful as it was possible to achieve. Each room or 


alcove was complete in itself, and contained all the 
accessories and refinements that the most skillful 
craftsmen could produce and the best trained ar- 
tistic taste could accomplish. 

Here was afforded opportunity to attain an object 
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that they had undoubtedly many times striven for 
in their practice, but never were altogether able 
to achieve. That object was the decoration and 
arrangement of rooms that would harmonize in 
every respect to period styles of furniture, decor- 
ation and accessories. We know the vandalism of 
the newly rich, and even the but moderately well- 
to-do. Every architect has had horrible evidence 
as to what havoc a client could work on a well 
designed interior when accompanied by a well- 
filled purse and a poorly developed sense of the 
fitness of things. So then, the men who set about 
creating these alcoves, in transferring so many 
square feet of space into a beautiful and suggestive 
interior, went about it con amore, with all the 
heart, enthusiasm and good taste they could com- 
mand. 

It is a great pity that the public could not have 
seen these things. Surely the public needs edu- 
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BLASHFIELD MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 


EDWARD HOWLAND BLASHFIELD, PAINTER, ELI HARVEY, 
SCULPTOR, CHARLES W. STOUGHTON, ARCHITECT 


cating and in no direction more seriously than that 
which lets its architect mind his own business. 
Here was evidence as to what good taste based on 
knowledge, correct training and a properly de- 
veloped artistic sense could create. Nor must it 
be inferred that these alcoves had appeal to but 
the very rich. Color is color as form is form. 
So that we may have the most beautiful harmony 
of color, the most correct interpretation of form, 
and it will not necessarily be so expensive as to 
be outside of the reach of the man of moderate 
means. But any man who retains an architect is 
not wise if he overrules his judgment. These 
alcoves would have served to make the impetuous 
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client pause and consider if it would not be better 
to give his architect his own way as long as he 
works within the limit of the appropriation. 

It is such object lessons that would have made 
this a valuable exhibition to the general public ex- 
actly in the same way that previous League exhi- 
bitions have served to preach quiet texts in the art 
advancement of the people. 

The sculpture, in marble, bronze and the plaster 
cast, was a beautiful feature of the Vanderbilt 
Gallery. These are now ruined, and will represent 
a very decided loss to the sculptor’s art. There 
were examples by Daniel Chester French. Herman 
A. MacNeil, A. Stirling Calder, Mrs. Whitney, and 
others whose work is favorably known to archi- 
tects. The grouping and arrangement was carried 
out with admirable skill. In fact the Vanderbilt 
Gallery of the Fine Arts Building had never before 
contained so much of good art so well displayed. 

The South Gallery, while lacking in the spec- 
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tacular aspect of its neighbor, was yet the very 
foundation on which the entire exhibition based 
its right to existence. This was the gallery of 
architectural exhibits. Conservative ones, or those 
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HOUSE OF GEORGE 


who will insist they are conservative, have claimed 
there was a decadence in the purely architectural 
exhibition because of the lack, or absence of purely 
architectural 


technical 
But it 
is to-day acknowledged, and wisely so, we believe, 


strictly 
aspects of plan and section and elevation. 


drawings, those 


that the true mission of the correctly promoted 


architectural exhibition is the education of the 
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public and not of the profession. For this good 
reason, those in charge of these exhibitions have 
encouraged the presentation of architectural sub- 
jects by means of well taken photographs, either 
direct or enlarged. The result is satisfactory and 
gives the casual visitor a much better idea of the 
work than he could obtain through a series of 
technical drawings he was unable to comprehend. 


LITTLE & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS 
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()f course there were finely prepared competition 
drawings which showed the skill of draftsmanship 
and perhaps accented the fact that our recent compe- 
titions have not been the means of bringing out 
a large amount of originality in design. During 
the war, many men served long and faithfully in 
the arduous work of the Housing Division of the 


Government. Men who for years had success- 
fully planned and designed our most pretentious 
country and city houses, placed all of this rare ex- 
perience at the service of the nation, and got down 
to the problem of the $1,200 house “in cargo lots.” 
\Vherever one might have looked through this archi- 
tectural exhibition one might have found the work 
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of these men, these major generals of architecture 
who served as architectural privates, and then at- 
tain a correct idea as to the great value of the 
services of these men in the development of the 
finest ideals of housing and the most correct way 
of sheltering our laboring population. We are 
to-day before all the world in the development 
and planning of the country house. It would 
be a revelation if all of the good stuff that cov- 
ered these walls could be reproduced and sent 
broadcast. And with this wonderful development 
of our suburban architecture, who will doubt that 
the architects are at the same time teaching the 
people how to live higher and better lives. Cer- 
tainly a man and all his family will strive for 
higher ideals in a well designed house than he pos- 
sibly could do in one that he knew lacked every 
essential of good architecture. 

It is these things that impressed the visitor to this 
last, and what would have been certainly acclaimed 
as the League’s most successful attempt. No use 
to mourn a loss that cannot be replaced. But, to 
indulge a prophecy—the 1921 exhibition of the 


\rchitectural League of New York will be the 
greatest and most complete ever held in _ this 


country. 


For Better Education of Craftsmen 


The Industrial Arts Council has recently been 
organized to develop ways and means for establish- 
ing a practical method of educating American de- 
signers and craftsmen. At the first meeting, held 
February 1oth, in New York, twenty-nine indus- 
trial, art and educational organizations were repre- 
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sented by delegates. 
ham Co. was elected chairman and John Clyde Os- 
wald, editor of the American Printer, vice-chair- 
man. 

The organizations represented included: Archi- 
tectural League of New York, Art Alliance of 
America, Chamber of Commerce of the State of 


W. Frank Purdy of the Gor- 


New York, Association of Commercial Artists, 
National Society of Craftsmen, National Society 
of Decorative Arts and Industries, Association of 
Manufacturers of Decorative Furniture, Society 
of Interior Decorators, Monumental Crafts Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Art Society, National Arts Club 
and others. 

The subject for discussion was “City, State and 
Federal Interest in Industrial Art Education.” The 
speakers included William T. Bawden of the Bureau 
of Education at Washington, Leon P. Winslow of 
New York State University, and James P. Haney, 
director of Art in the City High Schools. “We are 
two generations behind Europe in our art educa- 
tion,” said Dr. Haney. “The present situation is 
that we have an unexpected demand for talent; we 
have gifted young people but there are few oppor- 
tunities for training. The economic conditions de- 
mand an immediate effort to supply well-trained de- 
signers and craftsmen. Manufacturers, artists and 
educators must unite to accomplish this. Mobilizing 
our forces is necessary, and the Industrial Arts 
Council can do much to bring this about. Every 
manufacturer should feel it his duty and his privi- 
lege to aid this movement.” Further details can be 
secured from the office of the Council at 10 East 
Forty-seventh Street. 
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In order to supply our readers 
appearing in issues of THE AMERICAN 
actual rather than stated date of publication. 


Joseph Pennell Sketches the Bill- 
board Nuisance 


HE American Magazine of Art in its Jan- 

uary issue reproduces a series of sketches by 
Joseph Pennell graphically setting forth his im- 
pressions of the ever-present billboard. These pic- 
tures present the fact that billboards have now be- 


come a serious menace to the 


aspect out-of-doors 
in a more insistent way than could any number of 
well-written words. 

They show that there can be no picturesqueness 
of view, no well-considered civic development that 
from the blatant and vulgar intrusion of 
these signs. And they also prove what it is be- 
lieved will eventually to curtail the selfish 
activity of these advertisers, that billboards de- 
preciate property to a greater or less extent, par- 
ticularly when placed within city limits. 

Mr. Pennell, writing of billboards and the ap- 
parently large increase in their number, attributes 
this increase to the fact that during the war this 
Government used the billboard to the fullest extent 
to further its recruiting service and its various 
loan The necessities of that strenuous 
period silenced all objections. It was a usual sight 
billboards fronting monumental buildings 
lining the most aristocratic thoroughfares. 
The wily promoters of billboard enterprises have 
been keen to sense the 


is safe 


serve 


“drives.” 


to see 
and 


advertising value of such 
desirable locations and have in many instances been 
able to continue a nuisance that was only originally 
tolerated through patriotic patience. 

It is now time that every municipality should see 
to it that billboards are restricted in their placement 
and that such locations as are permitted should be 
decided with reference to their damaging effect 
on neighboring real estate. values. 

The large number of people that form the travel- 
ing public also have rights and privileges in the 
out-of-doors that the promoters of billboards con- 
stantly infringe. To the person who likes to view 
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of current interest, the 


the printers’ 


news and 
strike will 


comment 
be as of 


the open country from motor car or railroad train 
or more slowly while afoot, the presence of these 
atrocious signs is a source of irritation that even 
the most patient mind cannot restrain. 

Just how long a patient and much suffering pub- 
lic will tolerate this sort of thing cannot be foretold, 
but it seems impossible to believe that the rights of 
many should be so seriously infringed by the sordid 
graspings of these sign-board promoters. 

In fighting to make the world safe for democracy 
was not a principle as herein involved part of what 
we fought for? 


A Regional Style of Architecture 


T would be futile to strive for the evolvement of 
a national type of architecture in this country. 
The difficulties are too well known to require any 
extended recapitulation. 


The one and perhaps 
principal retardant, 


that of the widely varying 
climate, is in itself an insurmountable obstacle. 

Sut it is, as THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT has 
many contended, quite possible to create 
regional types, and it should be the duty of de- 
signers everywhere to develop such types as far 
as possible. The idea of regional types is not new. 
It is now at least ten years since certain men prom- 
inent in the Middle West set about the creation 
of original types of architecture. The efforts of 
these men, excepting perhaps those of Louis H. 
Sullivan, were not received with the respect and 
encouragement that might. later have led to better 
results. Men who strive for originality always 
have to confront and combat the criticism of those 
other and greater numbers who are content to fol- 
low precedent straight on to monotony and the 
realm of the commonplace. 

Why is it that while the whole country is agreed 
on the great benefits to be secured from an abso- 
lute Americanization, the profession of archi- 
tecture should as a critical body withhold its in- 
fluence and deny support to any effort to Ameri- 
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canize our architecture? Why is the Institute so 
neglectful of these important things? Tue AMER- 
ICAN ARCHITECT has been recently directing atten- 
tion to certain important competitions and found 
occasion to deplore the absence of originality of 
expression in any one of the six designs submitted. 
There was an opportunity for some brave man 
with an open mind as to. architectural design to 
have submitted something“that contained elements 
of originality and the st&gestion of a new type. 
Undoubtedly such a design would not have been 
seriously considered, but undoubtedly it would 
have given inspiration to other competitors in other 
competitions and led the professional advisers to 
a more open mind for something besides 
precedent.” 


‘classical 


HIS movement toward the development of 


regional types will require the development of 
a new men‘al attitude toward architectural design 
Men in the profession will need to become more 
tolerant, more recep‘ive. Architectural journals 
will also need to show a freer disposition to give 
space to the exponents of this new movement. 


VENETIAN 
GEORGE DAVIDSON, 
1920 EXHIBITION, 
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Here again, as in most things that now affect 
the future development and logical practice of 
architecture in this country, looms the question of 
education. As long as the demonstrative elements 
of our educational methods depend on century-old 
types to instill new knowledge we shall continue 
to copy and to be commonplace. The pedagogical 
rut must needs be filled in and a smooth and easily 
traveled way be blazed for the architectural stu- 
dent of the future. This broad path can only be 
indicated by the practical element of the profes- 
sion, and it is safe to predict that any future edu- 
cational me‘hods that are not originated in the 
working ranks of architecture will achieve nothing 
of reform and only serve further to prolong sys- 
tems now known to be obsolete. 

lf we evolve regional 
types that are possible and to encourage the efforts 
of the men who will strive to achieve them, the 
future revision of architectural education must be 
in the hands of that practical element, who by long 


are to those dis‘inctive 


experience, are able to detect the germs of a new 
and better standard of design, one that will Ameri- 
canize our architectural development. 


COMMERCE 
PAINTER, THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN 
ARCHITECTURAL 
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Criticism and Comment 





The Editors, THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

I am writing with a view of making certain com- 
ments upon the attitude which run through your 
issue of November 26th, in reference to “labor.” 
During the last five or six years I have made a 
very thoughtful study of the subject, particularly 
the subject of Guild organization, and I cannot 
agree with Mr. Hewlett’s report either as to its 
general conclusions or as to his statements which 
have to do with the organization and purposes of 
the Guilds. As a matter of fact, the Guilds exer- 
cised a more drastic control over production than 
unionism has ever attempted to exercise; and the 
break up of the Guilds was due more largely to the 
gradual break down of control than perhaps to 
any other condition. The Guilds were associated 
with petty trade and they controlled production. 
The entrance of price competition and the contam- 
ination of the spirit of the Guilds by this institution 
was what occasioned their disappearance. This, 
however, is rather beside the point. 

What I would call your attention to is that 
throughout this issue it is apparent that you assume 
that the way to stimulate production is to force 
labor to accept the conditions which were in force 
in pre-war days. Now I do not question your con- 
clusion if this can be accomplished, but in my 
judgment no power on earth can force the prole- 
tariat back into a position in which it is not to ex- 
ercise a far greater control than ever before over 
the process of production. This is the outstanding 
fact which we must recognize in our study of re- 
cent history and in the development of our new 
program of action. 

I rate your editorial comments and the attitude 
of the Board of Directors as merely talk about it. 
It is utterly beside the point. I grant that un- 
doubtedly for a certain length of time business en- 
terprise as it is carried on through its system of 
price competition may be able to hold the great 
proletariat to the practice of the past, but the force 
will accumulate and such an attitude will make an 
overthrow only the more certain. I will not con- 
tinue this argument, but I would suggest that if 
you were to read “Intellectuals and the Wage 
Worker,” by Herbert Elsworth Cory, published by 
the Sunwise Turn, 53 East 44th St., New York, you 
would more clearly understand what I am driving 
at and more accurately grasp the nature of this 
movement and the problem we are facing. 

Throughout this issue of THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TEcT there runs the implied suggestion that it is 
labor which is exercising sabotage. Now I main- 


tain that the sabotage which is exercised by labor 
is but a part of the sabotage which is exercised 
by the modern industrial system at this time. It 
seems to me that if you study carefully the Brit- 
ish situation where not only the Government, but 
the contractors, labor and everyone seems to 
be ready to embark upon the national scheme of 
home building, you will discover that the only fac- 
tor which holds up the operation is the sabotage 
of capital; that is to say the building program is 
held up because it does not appear that under the 
present conditions of production and distribution, 
capital. can be guaranteed a sufficient return and 
a sufficient reward in the line of increment to be 
derived from investments on houses. Of course 
you may not rate that as sabotage, but I cannot 
differentiate between the sabotage of labor which 
stands out for shorter hours and higher wages 
from that of capital which stands out for a cer- 
tain interest return and increment of value to be 
derived from investment. At the present juncture 
in England the only force which stalls the whole 
operation is the withdrawal of capital. 

[ am not making a plea necessarily for “labor” 
or the proletariat, I am merely suggesting that the 
attitude which is now being so generally assumed 
toward this problem will get us nowhere. The at- 
titude is not that of a scientific investigation into 
the causes which have made for the conditions of 
mal-adjustment. We take it for granted that the 
only solution of this problem is to return to the 
conditions of status quo ante. I maintain, and 
I have all history to back me up, that there is no 
such thing possible as the return to the conditions 
of status quo ante. On the whole the labor move- 
ment revolves around the idea of gaining control 
over the process of production; and the problem of 
those who rate themselves as intellectuals or what 
not is to take recognition of this fact and so to or- 
ganize their program as to avoid an overturn 
which is absolutely certain to follow if we con- 
tinue in our policy of attempting to suppress this 
movement. 


New York. FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN. 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
Replying to “An Opinion on Competitions” by 
Mr. Egerton Swartwout, published in a recent 
issue of an architectural magazine: it is unfortun- 
ate that the writer has so confused the subject he 
debates as to retard a practical solution of the dif- 
ficulties the Institute is experiencing in its en- 
deavors to establish a working code of ethics or 
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rules that accord with the best ethics outside the 
profession and in accord with the practical nature 
of the functions of architects in general society. 

Mr. Swartwout has, perhaps unconsciously, 
led the reader to the inference that those of the 
Illinois Chapter who proposed to revise the code 
on competitions so as to eliminate the present un- 
tenable and really impractical definitions of a com- 
petition, do not really understand what the code 
really means, or were not in any way cognizant 
of the conditions which led to the adoption of 
the code in its present form. 

There is, apparently, underlying this lengthy 
criticism of the attitude of the men who are en- 
deavoring to revise the code—not the program, as 
erroneously stated—an endeavor to discredit their 
motives and to impugn their knowledge of the 
matter and the correctness of their sources of in- 
formation. 

He advances the opinion that if architects were 
paid for submitting their several schemes or 
sketches for the solution of the same problem “the 
Institute would forget its rules of fairness (the 
model program, not the code), and allow the old 
scramble ;”’ “that a client who cannot afford to 
pay his competitors is bound by certain rules, but 
the richer client can have everything his own way ;” 
but he hastens to credit the proposers of the idea 
that architects should be paid for submitting 
sketches when no formal competition is instituted 
with the good sense that “they did not look at it in 
that way at all.” 

It is hardly likely that they did, for in practice 
if a poor owner could not afford the luxury of 
two or more architects devising schemes for his 
building and if architects would not submit sketches 
without adequate pay for them he would not order 
or receive them, whereas the rich client who de- 
sires to find the best invention for the solution of 
his problem and retain the right of being his own 
judge of what he wants could have as many 
minds at work as he cared to pay for without in 
any way stultifying the architect or asking him 
to violate his code of ethics. 

The evils cited by Mr. Swartwout as having at 
one time and another been encountered by him in 
his early experience in competitions are no differ- 
ent from those experienced by many others to-day. 
These could be avoided by the simple expedient 
proposed in the revision of the code, which is, 
that each competitor should be paid for the work 
he does unless he enters a formal unpaid competi- 
tion. The banker would not have asked Mr. 
Swartwout to submit sketches to show his inventive 
genius for the solution of such problems when he 
had already contracted for the architectural serv- 
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ices with other architects if he had known Mr. 
Swartwout belonged to an honorable profession 
that considered it unethical to think out a scheme 
for nothing, unless, perchance he thought Mr. 
Swartwout was likely to suggest something so val- 
uable that he could afford to pay for both archi- 
tects, which might have been the case had the cus- 
tom of paying for services rendered been estab- 
lished, but which Mr. Swartwout of course could 
not have inferred under the present prevailing 
status. 

The fact is that instances can be shown where, 
under the present code, not less than five repre- 
sentative older Institute architects submit sketches 
for the same problem without an agreement or 
understanding for payment, and when confronted 
by the Institute code, each stands on the alibi that 
he did not know (in fact probably could not know), 
that the same owner asked in the same manner 
other architects to submit sketches for the same 
project. Moreover, they can all take cover under 
the provision of the code (also proposed by the 
same gentleman of the same Chapter to be elim- 
inated), whereby it is ethical to submit sketches 
without remuneration where personal or previous 
business relations warrant it. 

The contention that “the principle of competi- 
tion has been inherent in architecture since the 
beginning” is to state a cause constructed merely 
from the owner’s point of view. This point of 
view will, and unfortunately, always prevail. <A 
promise based on what men have or have not done 
in the past is not a logical one to argue the future, 
as no one may know what the attitude may be to- 
ward the constantly changing present conditions as 
influencing future action. 

It is for this reason that a direct solution of 
the problem of competitions is not correctly pos- 
sible. There can be no definite selection of an 
architect as representing a certain definite scheme, 
and it is for this reason that competitions of one 
sort or another will always be the resort of owners, 
particularly when the problem presented requires 
adherence to specific details of a program. No 
codes or rules formulated by the Institute can alter 
the fact. 

Mr. Swartwout rightfully admits that the In- 
stitute “could not say to owners they must conduct 
their competition along certain lines—that would 
be an infringement of rights.” But certainly the 
Institute can fairly help to establish among its 
members such common principles of ethics as that 
the owner must pay each man for the effort he 
makes,.or if not willing to pay each competitor, and 
the architects are willing to gamble on who gets 
the pay, they can withhold their participation un- 
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less the rules of the competition are expressed and 
the gambling conducted on a fair basis. This, as 
I understand it, is what was proposed in the re- 
vision of the code in respect to competitions. 

Is it not possible that the men who made a cer- 
tain proposal and whom Mr. Swartwout says “mis- 
understood,” “did not know,” “did not consider 
the matter carefully,” “were dissatisfied with re- 
strictions,” considered all of these matters and 
realized that unless the Institute abandons the un- 
tenable definition of its prohibited competitions and 
eliminates the suggestion that schemes and sketches 
may be worked out by its members without remun- 
eration and brings its code of so-called ethics into 
harmony with common higher standards of ethics 
and makes its mandates and prohibitions accord 
with the present day advanced principles of service 
in regard to the servant and his hire, it will con- 
tinue to repel the more self-respecting and con- 
scientious architects and lose whatever of good 
influence and respect it may have attained among 
other professions and businesses? 

It has long been realized by architects, due to 
actual experience, that it is not possible to practice 
the code as to competitions just as it is written. 
Naturally, in view of this, and the attitude shown 
by architects in this connection, the public logi- 
cally surmises that any group of men who will agree 
to accept such and such a code and then continue 
to violate it, are lacking in respect for the Insti- 
tute, are equally lacking in a punctilious regard 
agreements with and to put it 
but mildly, have a perverted sense of ordinary pro- 
fessional honesty. 

The Illinois Chapter did not make any sugges- 
tion or recommendations for changing the Insti- 
tute form of competitions. What it urged was a 
revision of the code as applying to such competi- 
tions. It is therefore difficult to comprehend why 
Mr. Swartwout’s championship of competitions, 
a field in which he has most successfully engaged, 
should have, in its fervor, led him to overlook the 
wisdom of a revision of a code of ethics, which in 
its failure to safeguard the dignities of these im- 
portant architectural undertakings, he undoubtedly 
has found many times good reason for dissatis- 


for one another 


faction. 


Chicago. Henry K. HOoLsMAN. 


The Editors, Tut AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

In response to the request in your favor of the 
17th inst., I take pleasure in sending you my opin- 
ion on the question of “Payment for Estimating,” 
which was discussed in your issue of September 24. 

It is my belief that all estimates required by the 
projectors of enterprises which involve engineering 
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should be made by independent and unprejudiced 
engineers, who should compute more or less accur- 
ately (according to the desire or necessity of the 
projector and to his willingness to pay adequate 
compensation for professional services) the quan- 
tities of all materials that will enter into the con- 
struction, determine by careful investigation the 
unit prices therefore which will probably govern at 
the time of the letting, from these, as data, estimate 
the cost of each item, sum up the costs thus found, 
and add to the total a certain percentage thereof 
(generally ten) to cover engineering and contin- 
gencies. The result will often be just what the pro- 
jector requires; but in some cases there should be 
added also allowances for cost of organization, 
brokerage, loss by selling securities below par, pro- 
moter’s overhead expenses, and interest during con- 
struction. 

The standing of the engineer who makes these 
computations should be so high as to render his 
estimate just as reliable as that of any contractor— 
in fact more reliable; because the said contractor 
would be giving the opinion of one man only—and 
of an interested party at that—while the engineer 
would aim, in determining his unit prices for labor 
and materials, to express the average judgment of 
several reasonably low bidders. Moreover, he could, 
if he should see fit, report the probable limits, for 
low but responsible bids, above and below his esti- 
mated total. In calling for tenders, the specifica- 
tions should be as full and complete as it is possible 
to make them, giving the bidders such an exhaustive 
statement of all conditions, that the expense to 
which they need be put in tendering would be a 
bagatelle. Under such circumstances the bidders 
should not be paid anything for their estimates. 

But if the projector is not willing to retain a 
competent engineer, or if he objects to trusting en- 
tirely to his engineer’s judgment in estimating the 
probable total cost, he can submit to the bidders 
specifications of a very general character, and thus 
necessitate for each one of them an investigation 
of all the governing conditions, a more-or-less-com- 
plete design, and a detailed estimate of cost, with 
profit added to form the bid. In that case it would 
be only just and proper to pay each bidder, with 
the possible exception of the successful one, a fair 
amount of money to compensate him for his time 
and cash expenditure in preparing the bidding 
papers. 

The result of this method is never as truly satis- 
factory as that of the one first described, although 
the projector may think it is; and it is sure to cost 
him much more, because the work will have been 
done several times in one case and only once in the 
other. 
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The preceding statement expresses my personal 
opinion based upon a large professional practice 
extending over a period of forty-four years, with 
seven of them devoted mainly to the contracting 
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side of construction, six all told to teaching engi- 
neering, and the last twenty-eight entirely to private 
practice. 


J. A. L. WappDeELL. 





Current News 


Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 


In order te 
issues of THEI 
than stated date of publication. 





and the Allied Arts 


supply our readers with material of current interest, the news and comment appearing in 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of actual rather 





First Annual Meeting New York 
State Association of Architects 


The first annual meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Architects was held at Rochester on Feb. 14. 
There were about seventy-five members present. 

The principal topic of discussion at the afternoon ses- 
sion related to the unionization of the draughtsmen em- 
ployed in architects’ offices. A letter was read from the 
general organizer of the International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, Architects and Draughtsmen Union, 
which is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
asking that the New York State Association consider the 
advisability of supporting its movement for the unioniza- 
tion of architects and draughtsmen. 

After a lengthy discussion it was moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with committees of other 
architects’ societies and with associations of draughtsmen 
on the subject of unionization of draughtsmen. This 
committee will report back to the association. The intent 
of the association is to give the committee an opportunity 
to discover the proposed union and to discover whether 
such unionization is intended to improve the conditions, 
opportunities and educational advantages of architectural 
draughtsmen, or whether it is being formed simply to 
obtain higher wages. 

It was reported to the meeting that the Governor’s Re- 
construction Commission was about to report a recom- 
mendation for constructive housing legislation for the 
state. This recommendation may include a clause giving 
the state and the municipalities power to issue bonds to 
provide a fund, not to build houses, but to loan money 
on mortgage security, for the erection of houses built up 
to a standard of light, air, accommodations, etc., to be 
determined by the state and municipal housing commis- 
sions. A committee was appointed to do everything pos- 
sible to further this end. The members of the association 
were heartily in approval of the work of the Reconstruc- 
tion Commission. 

A lengthy discussion of the proposed amendment to the 
bill requiring the registration of architects was included in 
the afternoon session. The matter was referred to the 
legislative committee 
The outline of the scheme of the city planning com- 
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mission of Syracuse was presented, and E. S. Gordon, of 
Rochester, talked on “School Buildings in Rochester.” 

The subject of civic war memorials was taken up at the 
session following the dinner. It was felt that more care 
and thought should be put into the erection of these 
memorials, and the association will appoint a committee 
of architects, which will confer with any communities 
that propose to erect these memorials. 

The scarcity of building materials and the general high 
prices was another topic that was considered by the asso- 
ciation, and a number of architects from various parts 
of the State told of conditions in their different com- 
munities. 

In conjunction with the meeting of the state association 
a meeting of the Central New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects was held at 1.30 o’clock. This 
Chapter includes architects from Rochester, Syracuse, 
Ithaca, Rome, Birmingham, Utica and Elmira. Prof. 
George Young, Jr., of Cornell University, presided in the 
absence of Leon Stern, of Rochester, who is president of 
the Chapter. Robert D. Kohn, of New York, made a brief 
address. 

There have been a number of local architectural socie- 
ties formed in the cities of the State within the past year 
or so, and the New York State Association is on record 
as actively fostering the formation of such societies, so 
that the architects of each community may act as a unit 
on all civic matters and at the same time become better 
acquainted. 

The next issue of the Bulletin of the New York State 
Association will be issued by the Rochester Society of 
Architects, with John W. Viccery as editor, the later 
issues to be made up by the architects of other cities, 
Utica, Albany, etc. 

The following were elected: President, Ornan H. Waltz, 
of Ithaca; first vice-president, Robert D. Kohn, of New 
York; second vice-president, Edward B. Green, of Buffalo; 
third vice-president, Frank H. Quimby, of Brooklyn; sec- 
retary, Walter G. Frank, of Utica; treasurer, Harry W. 
Greene, of Watertown; directors, J. Riley Gordon, of New 
York; Frederick L. Ackerman, of New York; Gordon A. 
Wright, of Syracuse; Maurice M. Feustmann, of Saranac 
Lake; and W. P. Bannister, of Brooklyn. The place and 
date of next meeting were settled as New York in May. 
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Monthly Meeting Southern 
California Chapter 


fhe one hundred and thirty-second regular meeting of 
the Southern California Chapter A. I, A. was held Jan. 13. 
Retiring president, H. M. Patterson, in the 
seventeen members present. 


chair and 


The guests of the evening were the honorary members, 
rles F. Lummis, former curator of Southwest Mu- 
“um and one-time librarian of Angeles Public Li- 
iry, and John W. Mitchell, attorney and art student. 
\ ee Rosenheim, chairman of the committee to under- 
take the selection of the most notable examples of archi- 


Los 


tecture in Los Angeles and vicinity, made the announce- 
ment that the selection of the jury to judge the contest had 
been made as follows: Charles H. Cheney, city planning 
consultant of San Francisco; Winsor Soul, architect, 
Santa Barbara; John T. Vawter, architect, San Diego; 
John W. Mitchell, attorney and art student; John A. Com- 
stock, curator of Southwest Museum, Los Angeles. 

The architects of Los Angeles will be asked to make 
nominations from which the jury will make its selection. 
It is planned to have the jury meet the latter part of 
February to make selections as follows: Ten most notable 
examples of architecture; three most notable examples of 
landscape architecture; two most notable examples of 
public sculpture ; five most notable examples of small house 
architecture costing less than $5,000. The selection to be 
made of examples within a twenty-mile radius of the 
City Hall. 

Phe object of the contest is to arouse interest on the 
part of the public in what really constitutes good archi- 
tecture 

On retiring from the presidency, H. M. Patterson re- 
viewed the work accomplished in the chapter during the 

ar. He outlined the improved conditions and the bright 

ok for the future of the building business during the 
coming year, bringing larger opportunity and obligation 
the chapter. 

The newly officers for the coming year were 
; follows: Edwin Bergstrom, presi- 
dent: H. F. Withey, vice-president; R. G. Hubby, secre- 
tary \ugust Waskerbarth, treasurer; A. M. Edelman, 
of the executive committee. 

Mr. Bergstrom, in his speech, outlined a general pro- 
gram for the activities of the chapter during the coming 
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the award of 
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The motion was carried that 
this year for the best 
buildings during the previous year. 

\nnouncement made that the convention 

held in Washington on May 5, 6 and 7. 

Tl following nominations were made for delegates 
convention: Octavius Morgan, Albert C. Martin, 
Rosenheim, A. M. Edelman, Robert Farquhar, A. B. 

ton, Myron Hunt and J. E. Allison. 
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Building in Valparaiso 


Valparaiso 


The municipality of plans to construct 
municipal lodging houses for the poor. Bonds are to be 
sold to finance the construction, in Valparaiso, of cheap 
but sanitarv houses for workingmen. The Chamber of 
Deputies has appropriated 2,290,000 pesos to complete the 
building for the School of Engineering and Architecture 
and 100,000 pesos for the completion of the structure for 
the course of Anatomy in the School of Medicine. One 
hundred and forty thousand pesos have been allowed for 
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the construction of the Morgue of Santiago. A Museum 
of History is to be built and an architect for this purpose 
is to be chosen. An Industrial School for Men is to be 
established in Concepcion and the Minister of Industry 
is now soliciting a site for this project. 


New Organization Will Encourage 
Inventors 


The National Laboratory Foundation for the Develop- 
ment of American Inventions and American Industries has 
been founded by leading inventors, engineers, financiers 
and manufacturers of the country. The institution’s pur- 
poses are to be “philanthropic in character, to foster, a‘ 1 
and develop the idea and perfect the invention regardless 
of whether the inventor be rich or poor.” It was proposed 
to found an endowed institution with a complete modern 
research laboratory, machine shop and research and patent 
library and with a suitable corps of engineers, chemists 
and mechanics in charge. 


Motion Picture Producers Recognize 
Efforts of Architects in the 
Productions 


The important motion picture producers are fast realiz- 
ing the commercial value of good architecture This fact 
is becoming evident in the recent presentation of “fea- 
ture films’ Among those legends which announce the 
various people who shared responsibility in the production 
of a scenario, it is becoming customary to include the 
name of the architect who designed the exteriors and 
planned the arrangement and decoration of rooms which 
serve as a background for the story. Architects will ap- 
preciate this their co-operation in these 
matters. 


recognition of 


Irrigation Reclaims the West 


Two million acres of worthless desert have within two 
decades been made productive by government irrigation. 
On this land, it is learned, there are now housed 400,000 
persons. The present value of crops produced in the re- 
claimed area approximates $70,000,000 annually, 

In the Reclamation Record for December, Arthur P. 
Davis, Director and Chief Engineer of the U. S. Reclama- 
tion Service, Washington, has summarized the important 
results of this vast undertaking as affects housing, crops 
and other natural and artificial 
part: 

“Since 


resources. He says in 
1902 the Reclamation Service has constructed 
the irrigation system to supply-completely 1,780,000 acres 
of land. Also the capacious storage reservoirs of the 
Government are furnishing a supplemental supply of stored 
water to a million additional acres in other projects, or a 
grand total of 2,780,000 acres. 

“On the Government-project lands are 


40,000 families 
in independent homes. 


The population in cities, towns and 
villages in these Government projects has been increased 
by an equal number of families. That is to say, on the 
1,780,000 acres reclaimed there are now profitably em- 
ployed and satisfactorily housed 400,000 people. The argu- 
ments for increasing and making permanent the nation’s 
virility, prosperity and growth by creating more homes 
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of this kind were never more forcible and unanswerable 
than just now. American people cannot rightly claim to 
have measured up to their opportunity until the deserts 
of the West and the unused agricultural lands of the 
balance of the nation have been replaced by vistas of 
prosperous farmsteads. 

“When measured by the yardstick of the financier—the 
dollar—the results of the Reclamation 
are interesting. 


Service activities 


“As a creator of wealth, its service to the nation and 
the state has been as great as in its principal task of 
home-making. Out of the uninhabited and almost worth- 
less desert it has carved an empire of nearly 2,000,000 
acres, intensively cultivated, and producing crops whose 
annual average gross returns per are about double 
those for the rest of the country. 

“In 1902 an acre was worth $10. 


$210.” 


acre 
To-day it is worth 


Material Handling Machinery Man- 
ufacturers’ Association Will 
Hold Convention 


It is announced that a convention of the above-named 
organization will be held on Feb. 26 and 27 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Manufacturers from any part 
of the country are invited, and especially those making 
overhead, locomotive, gantry cranes, hoists, gravity and 
power conveyors, industrial trucks, elevators, and all forms 
of equipment and supplies used in the construction and 
operation of mechanical machinery. Papers and discus- 
sions will be an important feature. Zenas W. Carter, 
35 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, secretary. 


Chicago Needs Houses 


Half a million persons in Chicago “are living like pigs 
in the slum districts” to-day, according to a statement to 
the Association of Commerce made by E. J. Rosenthal, 
head of the Chicago Housing Association. Housing faci- 
lities in the city are inadequate, he said. 

“People are sleeping, six, eight and ten in a room; men, 
women and children, many of them not even related to 
each other,” according to the statement. “Children are 
playing in our gutters and alleys.” 

He declared “the number of young people whose down- 
fall is due wholly to the dangerous intimate contact into 
which they are forced by lack of adequate rooms or decent 
living conditions” was astounding. 


The Stout Institute (Menomonie, 
Wisconsin) Apace with the Times 


This institute, supported by the progressive State of 
Wisconsin, represents an investment of three-quarters of 
a million dollars. 

The school is wisely organized to prepare instructors 
for the industrial arts and household art subjects. For 
administrative purposes there are two co-ordinated de- 
partments each taking care of its particular problems. 

Every course has been organized with the definite pur- 
pose in mind of pr@paring teachers who shall know their 
subjects, and shall be able to teach them. They will also 
be given a ground work which will stand at the bottom 
of the ladder—upon which they will climb to a better 
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understanding, and an appreciation of the larger aspects 
and responsibility of their work. 

While the officers of the institute cannot guarantee posi- 
tions to students upon graduation, they do everything in 
their power to assist them to positions they seem best 
qualified to fill. The entire problem is solved with a 
human touch unequaled in most of the institutes with the 
same interests in view. 


Sweden Amplifies Educational 
Methods 


Sweden has wisely solved the problem of child educa- 
tion, in that it advocates the combined technical and liberal 
system, which recognizes the cast value of manual instruc- 
tion together with the usual thorough course—proving the 
need, on the part of the child of some actual and tangible 
results. 

They are taught to look upon this phase of the work 
that they do as useful in its purpose toward the com- 
munity in th ehands of a clever teacher. The work is 
not merely vocational—as would first appear—but litera- 
ture, art and culture play an important part in the gen- 
eral educational scheme. 


Trade with Belgium 


Our trade with Belgium since 1900 has aggregated con- 
siderably over $1,000,000,000, of which more than one-third 
has been in the form of imports from that country and 
approximately two-thirds were exports thereto. Our prin- 
cipal imports from Belgium in normal years, according to 
a statement by the National City Bank of New York, con- 
sisted of diamonds, India rubber, wool, glass, hides of 
cattle, manufactures of flax, silk yarns, cotton and silk 
laces, ivory, nickel ore and a large number of minor 
articles, chiefly manufactures. Our exp-rts to that coun- 
try in 1914, the latest normal year, consisted chiefly of 


cotton, wheat, meats, mineral oils, and 


tobacco lumber 


Brussels Fair 


The Merchants’ Association has received a communi- 
cation from the American Belgian Chamber of Commerce 
in Belgium, inclosing information with regard to the 
First Annual Commercial Fair, which is to be held in 
Brussels between April 4 and 21, 1920. 

The object of this fair is to establish connections be- 
tween producers and buyers, the fair being open to any 
manufactured or natural product. 

The sale of goods is prohibited during the existence 
of the fair. Participants will be required to confine them- 
selves to the registering of orders. 

Applications for admission and for stands should be 
addressed to the Committee Managing the Commercial 
Fair, Grand Place 19, Brussels, Belgium. All applica- 
tions must be in the hands of the committee not later than 
February I, 1920. 

The American Express Company, Foreign Trade De- 
partment, 65 Broadway, New York City, are the recognized 
agents for the Brussels Fair for 1920. Information, ap- 
plication forms, etc., may be obtained from the American 
Express Company, which will also have charge of the 
forwarding of exhibits. 
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New High-Speed Steel Invented 


Metallurgical and scientific circles have been much 
interested in a new invention of high-speed steel due 
to Dr. J. O. Arnold, professor of metallurgy at Sheffield 
University. The Defence-of-the-Realm Act prevented him 
from making known the particulars, but now it is an- 
nounced that the British Government’s embargo has been 
lifted. 

The new steel is said to cutting powers far 
superior to those of any high-speed steel known hereto- 
fore. Dr. Arnold, in 1908, obtained wonderful results 
by the addition of vanadium to the commonly accepted 
formula. He finds now that in high-speed steel the best 
results can be obtained from molybdenum, and he adds 
that if large quantities of the molybdenum can be found 
and the price reduced, tungsten will have to take a back 
seat, because 6 per cent of molybenum will replace 18 
per cent of tungsten, and with much better results. 

Molybdenum is a comparatively rare alloy, found 
chiefly in Canada. The current market price is 10 shill- 
ings a pound, compared with 2s. 11d. for tungsten. 
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Personals 

Frederick Putnam Platt & Bro., architects, have moved 
their offices to 680 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Eames & Young announce the removal of their offices 
to Suite 1876, Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Glenn Allen, architect, has moved to the Georges Co. 
Building, Market and Aurora Streets, Stockton, Cal. 

Clapp & Glasgow have opened offices at 208 Crowdus 
3uilding, Fort Worth, Tex., for architectural practice 
Manufacturers’ samples and catalogues are desired. 

E. H. Blumenthal has opened an office for architectural 
practice in the First National Bank Building, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. Samples and catalogs desired. 

Selligman & Edelsvard, 206 Pine Street, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., have dissolved partnership. G. A. Edelsvard will 
continue the practice of architecture under his own name. 

James E. McLaughlin announces that he has taken into 
partnership G. Houston Burr, and they will continue 
architectural practice under the firm name of McLaugh- 
lin & Burr, 88 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Condition of Economics with Reports of Special 
Correspondents in Prominent Regional Centers, Late 
Quotations in Building Material Field 


HE present system of Federal taxation prevents mort- 

gages from entering a successful competition with 
tax-free securities. The prospects of continued demands 
for materials encourage continuance of the present scales 
of prices. The uncertainty whether even these prices can 
be maintained and need not be advanced places the con- 
tractor in a situation where he must protect himself with 
“cost-plus” operations. These, with the loud-voiced ob- 
jection to increases of rent, are the factors which make 
doubtful any enthusiastic financial support toward accom- 
plishments in the way of housing relief through this com- 
ing year. 


N the other hand—labor promises to be much easier. 
The present outlook of long and steady employment 
is of great encouragement to the men. The result of 
abnormal rates in foreign exchange begins to show in 
cargoes of foodstuffs from Denmark and Holland. After 
such imports attain volume the high cost of living and the 
demands for high wages to support the high cost of liv- 
ing are bound to be reduced in importance as factors in 
our labor problems. With the railroads returning to pri- 
vate ownership on March 1 and the expectation that 
transportation difficulties will be gradually eliminated by 
practised hands, the optimists of the building field hope 
that the stores of supplies will be made available and 
increased. 
TRANSPORTATION 
HE striking exposition of how important to the price 
of materials is their dependence upon transportation 
has been one of the many salutary lessons the World War 
has given us. An overstock of lumber on the Pacific 
Coast or steel lying at the mills has slight effect upon 


market prices or the paucity of materials in the builder’s 
hands. We had often used the words “place value” but 
had failed fully to realize how important a support to 
our économic structure was the railroad. Probably the 
lesson is not thoroughly learned even now, or more would 
be said about equipment, more about new railroad lines 
and about the development of waterways, and less of the 
Government guarantees for maintenance. 

After the experience of the past two years, no one 
would seriously propose that the railroads should be run 
as a benevolent institution. We have had enough of that. 
3ut accent seems never to be placed upon what is to be 
done in the way of transporting and distributing mate- 
rials. It is discouraging to the absolute economist that 
active public interest in the railroads comes from only two 
points of view—the Federation of Labor and Wall Street. 
It seems to be a process of dividing the profits, with some 
board of arbitration acting as umpire. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is to resume its old réle of um- 
pire in the division of economic profits between the rail- 
road and the shippers, we shall have the system complete 
so far as money-making potentialities are concerned. But 
when the service of public development is apparently to 
go on, hit or miss, without benefit of an umpire, we do 
not directly aim to achieve the much-talked-of “produc- 
tion” or the distribution of the materials produced to the 
dealer and builder. 

The return of railroads to private ownership is not a 
panacea for all their ills. In this country’s achievement, 
forward-looking railroad officials were most influential. 
But they worked on a purely competitive basis which is 
not now possible. It is strange, if not ominous, that 
there is public interference from two quarters but not 
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from the particular quarter in which our whole economic 
life is interested: the matter of service to be rendered. 

“With competition restored and all of the railroad com- 
panies fighting to hold and recover business,” says one of 
the daily papers, “conditions from the viewpoint of the 
public will be greatly improved.” It goes on: “Railroad 
men interviewed admitted that millions of miles of freight 
and passenger train service have been saved annually 
under Government operation; but, it was declared, this 
saving has been more than offset by the quantity and 
quality of the service performed,” which one may pre- 
sume it was intended to imply was poor. It would be 
further argued that there was no particular incentive to 
make great effort for good service when there was so 
little chance of a man profiting by it. 


PROFIT AND PRODUCTION 


T is practical to assume that men will accomplish less 

when working under such circumstances that their own 
personal profit does not furnish the chief incentive. It 
is not a slander particularly applicable to railroad em- 
ployees or sub-executives. It applies almost anywhere, 
even in the building industry, which is unfortunate for the 
schemes of idealists. 

If our most urgent economic need is to increase pro- 
duction, as seems so obviously true, the mere vague appeal 
is going to accomplish littlke—however passionately or 
poetically the plea is being stated. Rather, each man must 
see that he himself is going to get something out of it. 
It is much easier to find out these selfish reasons than 
it is to change us into a nation of philosophic altruists. 

Capital will not invest in buildings to its own disad- 
vantage; the money will move naturally into more profit- 
able securities. In order to meet outside competition, it 
is believed that the Lockwood Committee of the New 
York State Senate which has been investigating housing 
accommodations will propose that mortgage holdings be 
exempt from taxation. 

The building contractors have a right to their profit. 
Yet with all her urgent necessity for housing, England 
is accusing a most reputable organization of contractors 
as a “band of profiteers.” If we cannot have production 
without the stimulus of profit, we must have production, 
and increased production, none the less. The quantity 
and quality of the production is the vital thing and it does 
not seem the appropriate time to prune profits. 

In his address to the Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Mr. Hoover said: “We are hoping that Congress 
will find a solution that will be an advanced step toward 
the combined stimulation of the initiative of the owners, 
the efficiency of operation, the enlistment of good-will of 
the employees, and the protection of the public. The 
problem is easy to state. Its solution is almost over- 
whelming in complexity. It must develop with experi- 
ence, step by step—toward a real working partnership 
of its three elements.” While these words were applied 
specifically to the railroads, they may well be applied to 
any of our great industries and be found applicable and 
true. 


(By special correspondence to The American Architect) 


SAn FrAnNctsco.—Another general rise of lumber prices 
which went into effect during the last week, will make 
considerable difference in the architects’ and contractors’ 
estimates. However, it is not expected that any decrease 
of construction work will resvlt. In fact, the coming 
spring promises to be one of the busiest in many years. 
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Both in the lumber and steel markets the architect 
linds dealers reluctant to give quotations except for imme- 
diate acceptance. The steel situation is fraught with 
more difficulties at the present time than is lumber, it be- 
ing almost impossible to get orders of any size filled 
within a reasonab‘e length of time, with prices depending 
on the amount of the order and then quoted only from 
day to day. According to an opinion expressed by one 
of the leading architects of this city, unless improvement 
is made in the steel market on the Pacific Coast within 
the next month or so, the shortage will affect the building 
program for 1920 to no small extent. 

Development of the outlying residential sections of San 
l‘rancisco and the adjacent suburban districts is placing 
an unusual amount of work in local architects’ offices, 
and plans and specifications for future execution are in- 
dicative of a continuation of the present volume of build- 
ing activity for some time to come in spite of the material 
shortage and high scale of prices. 


(By special correspondence to The American Architect) 


SEATTLE.—I ncreasing difficuity of getting orders filled is 
harassing wholesalers of building materials in the North 
Pacific coast territory in firming building commitments. 
Withdrawal of quotations on steel products, or price ad- 
vances have been of almost daily occurrence during the 
week. Nails ordered in August in carload lots, accord- 
ing to telegraphic advices to wholesalers, have just been 
loaded at Pittsburgh. This instance can be repeated in 
the experience of practically every large operator in this 
territory. 

The advance in the price of radiation was less pro- 
nounced than was expected last week, jobbers getting only 
a 6 per cent advance. Plaster moulding is $3 higher. 
Wholesalers have been able to absorb this in part through 
the favorable all-rail rate granted as against the rail- 
and-water haul. In other words, the all-rail rate is lower 
than the rail and water due to the rapid advance in coast- 
wise tonnage, where the vessel performs the long-distance 
haul from the supply stations in Nevada. Another 
strengthening factor in the plaster market was the advance 
in jutes to 20 cents each. 

There has been a factory advance in corner bead, now 
selling at 6 cents per foot. Plaster board is 3 cents per 
yard and plaster wall board is up $3 per 1000 ft. to $46 
delivered first zone. Quotations on all channel iron from 
the eastern factories were withdrawn this week and fac- 
tories have notified wholesalers that they will not firm 
orders until June and will accept only on the basis of the 
market at that time. 

The fir lumber market has advanced sharply. There 
were actual sales through the week, mill basis, of No. 1 
vertical grain flooring at $97, No. 2 at $04 and No. 2 and 
better ceiling at $7 Boards and shiplap and all uppers 
have gone $10 to $12 higher, while common dimension is 
$4 over prices a week ago. The fir mills of the West 
Coast district hold unfilled orders for the eastern build- 
ing trade, extending back into last fall, for 400,000,000 feet. 
Inability to get more than 30 per cent of the required 
number of cars for loading is responsible to a large de- 
gree. 

Notwithstanding the daily fluctuations in building mate- 
rials, all jobbers and wholesalers are able to report that 
building plans are proceeding. 

The demand for homes already built now runs to round 
$6,000, but few are for sale. This is forcing many well- 
to-do investors to build. 


w 
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Factory Stairs and Stairways 
PART II 
By G. L. H. ARNOLD 


¥ the opening paragraphs of this article, pub- 
lished in the preceeding issue, it was stated 
that in the problem consider- 
ation must be given to twelve major items. Six 
of these have been already considered in Part 1. 
Consideration will now be given to the remaining 
six items. 


solving stairway 


PROPORTIONS 


Although the pitch of stairs must be kept within 
comparatively narrow limits for best results, still it 
is possible to make a safe and reasonably comfort- 
able stair at almost any pitch if due regard is paid 
to the relation of rise to length of run. 

The natural length of steps decreases rapidly as 
the grade increases, even on a ramp where the sur- 
face offers equal foothold at all points. Failure to 
take this fact into consideration results in a stair 
which is awkward and tiresome, with a pronounced 
tendency to produce stumbling and falls. 

The length of the foot, or rather of the shoe, is 
not an important factor. For one thing, the actual 
length of the tread exceeds the run by the amount 
of the nosing. For another, practically all the work 
of ascending and descending stairs is done by the 
ball of the foot (Fig. 20). In ascending the weight 
is borne on the ball of the foot in the middle of the 
step while the heel projects in the air. In descend- 
ing, the toe projects, the weight being borne on the 
ball, on or just back from, the edge of the step, the 
heel barely touching the step. 

For adults, making the length of the run (tread 
exclusive of nosing) plus twice the rise equal to 
24 in. to 241% in. can be relied upon to give satis- 
factory proportions. By this rule the rungs of a 
ladder should have a 12-in. spacing, which is the 
recognized standard, and a 45-deg. stair would have 
an 8-in. rise and an 8-in. run, which a wide ex- 
A hori- 


zontal grating would have a 24-in. spacing, which, 


perience shows to be entirely satisfactory. 


Paper presented before The American Society of Mechanical 
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although a trifle short, is nevertheless within the 
bounds of practicability. 

In factory practice the tendency is to make the 
stairs steep in order to save room. Observation by 
several people over a period of years and under a 
wide variety of circumstances confirms the opinion 
that an 8-in. rise by an 8-in. run is the steepest stair 
practicable for general use and that 7! 
by 9g-in. run is much better. 


prescribe 7% in. 


-in. rise 
Some building codes 
as the maximum height of rise. 
Although 7-in. rise by 10-in run makes probably the 
easiest of all stairs, the improvement over 71% in. 
by 9 in. is not usually worth the extra floor space 
consumed. 


> 


Out-of-doors stairs or steps should be made with 
only 6-in. rise, if possible. In any case, the rise and 
run must be uniform throughout the entire length 
of the stairway. Otherwise, falls will be frequent. 


LANDINGS 


All landings should be rectangular and at least as 
deep as the stairs are wide. The surface should be 
of the same material as the stair treads. Attempts 
to save room by cutting off corners or reducing the 
size of landings, or by the introduction of winders 
or straight steps invariably result in accidents, espe- 
cially when the stairs are crowded and every one is 
in a hurry. 

HANDRAILS 


Each line of people on the stairway should have a 
continuous, firmly supported handrail at a con- 
venient height and of such size and shape as to be 
readily and securely grasped. The material may 
be wood or metal. If of metal, the rail will usually 
be iron or occasionally brass pipe and of 1%-in. or 
1'4-in. iron-pipe size. The 1% in., although some- 
what small, has the advantage that the fittings are 
more generally carried in stock. Large sizes are 
used, but they are objectionable, as they cannot be 
grasped securely in the frantic effort to recover 
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from a misstep, especially by a person with small 
hands. 

T-bars and special rolled, drawn or cast handrail 
sections are frequently used, but, except for the 
architectural effect, they have no advantage over 
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ASCENDING 
FIG. 20—DIAGRAM SHOWING 
HOW WORK OF ASCENDING 
AND DESCENDING IS_ CAR- 
RIED BY BALL OF FOOT 


the cheap and homely wrought-iron pipe. If the 
rail is of wood it should be of oak, ash or some 
other non-splintering hardwood; never yellow 
pine. It may be a round bar not less than 134 
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under the bottom flight must be left open and 
kept clear unless filled up solid with non-com- 
bustible material. 

If the stairs extend to the roof the enclosure 
should be carried above the roof in the form of a 
bulkhead or penthouse high enough to allow a door 
6 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. in height. If the roof flight is a 
ladder or a very steep stair the penthouse may be 
replaced by a scuttle, or better, by a companion as 
shown in Fig. 21. The door or scuttle should be 
hooked, latched or bolted in such a way that at any 
ume it can be opened readily from the inside. The 
roof of the stair well should be a skylight with a 
wire netting under the glass to catch pieces of glass 
in case of breakage. 

At each story liberal wire-glass windows with 
metal frames should be provided so that the whole 
shaft shall be as light as may be in daylight. The 
better the illumination is the fewer days in a year 
will artificial light be required. 

All stairway openings should be closed with 
Underwriter automatic fire doors opening with the 
outgoing current. The outside doors need not be 
fire doors, but should open out. Where there is 
much traffic the fire doors may be supplemented by 
glazed double-acting doors. The locks on all these 
doors should be such that under no circumstances 
can a person be locked in. 

Care should be exercised to locate these doors so 
that they may be opened without risk of crowding 
some one off the landing and so that a stream of 
people descending cannot prevent them from being 
opened. Fig. 22 illustrates a dangerous location of 
the doors. With that arrangement a person descend 
ing might collide with the edge of the door, or if this 





in. in diameter nor more than 2% in., or = sorry = = 








it may be one of the stock patterns carried 





by the mills. In any case it must be strongly 
supported at a height of 31 to 33 in. above 
the front edge of the step. Around the land- 
ing the height should be 36 in. Often stairs 
require either a second rail at half height or 
a strong wire netting between stair and rail. 
ENCLOSURES 

Notwithstanding the fire risk, the danger 
from things dropped or thrown, the chance 
for falls and the increased difficulty of heat- 





ing, open stairways are frequently found in 
factories. Every stairway should be en- 
closed in a fireproof well. In many cities a 
wire grill is permitted between stairs and 
elevators in the same well. A solid partition 
is more satisfactory and pays for the extra 
room and expense. Choice of material will 


be governed by the same considerations as 
in the case of the other partitions. The space 
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FIG. 21—PENTIIOUSE FOR STEEP STAIRS 
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is suddenly opened it may knock someone off the 
top step. In Fig. 23 the landing is too narrow, a de- 
scending crowd interferes with the opening of the 
door, and Fig. 26 illustrates another dangerous loca- 
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On wooden stairs or on 


if the traffic is very heavy. 
metal or concrete stairs with wooden treads the 
tread should be in three pieces. This will minimize 
repair bills. 



















































































































































































tion. The distance B in Figs. 24, 27 and Fig. 28, Mr. F. A. Waldron, during the years 1896 tc 
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CORRECT WIDTH 
OF LANDING 
page 164 should be not less than the width of the 
stairs, and distance A in Fig. 25 should be at least 
a it. 
LIGHTING 

In the artificial illumination of the shaft brilliancy 
is not required, but thorough distribution is. 
A light should be placed at each floor and 
each turn. 
cate. Since there is always a likelihood of a ? 
small group of employees being in the place 
at night after the stair lights are out, it is 
quite necessary to reduce to a minimum the 
distance one must grope in the dark. For this rea- 
son the electric lights should have double-acting 
switches at each end of each circuit and the emer- 
gency lights, whether gas, candle or lantern, shoul: 
be so placed that each flight can be lighted on the 


- WEAR 


Steps, subject to ascending traffic only, wear as 
shown in Fig. 29 at A. If the traffic is descending 
only, the wear is as at B. If subject to traffic in 
both directions, the wear will be as at C. 

In any case renewal of the front third of the 
tread will usually restore the worn step. At long 


intervals the middle third may have to be renewed 


The lighting should be in dupli- Fg 
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1906, at the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
made extensive experiments on wooden treads con- 
structed in three pieces as described. Hard maple, 
on account of its superiority for flooring, was taken 


Effect of Ascending 
Traffic only 








Effect of Descending 
raffic only 
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Effect of Traffic in 
Both Directions 








FIG. 29. — CHARAC- 
TERISTIC EFFECTS 
OF WEAR ON STEPS 


as the basis of comparison. Mr. Waldron’s method 
was to use the hard maple on every other step, 
putting the wood on trial on the alternate steps. 
Ordinary yellow pine proved to be very short-lived. 





Y 
} 


Edge-grain yellow pine, on the other hand, proved 
to be by far the most durable, outwearing the maple 
two to one. 


Where safety treads 3 in. or 3% in. wide are 









































FIG. 28—PROPERLY HUNG DOORS 


used, practically all the wear will come on the safety 
tread, and only this will need renewal. Cork treads 
being made in tiles 9 in. to 12 in. wide by the depth 
of the tread, it is necessary in case of wear to re- 
place only those tiles which are worn. 
"Arthur Boniface in discussing the foregoing 
paper stated that a type of safety tread not touched 
pen was one in which alundum tread blocks 6 in. 
by >'. in. by 1 in. thick were imbedded in a con- 
‘rete stairway at the time of its pouring. In 1914 
he had constructed a public stairway of this kind 
care for a daily traffic of about 25,000 persons. 
\fter nearly four years of service test the alundum 
treads showed little or no wear, which would in- 
licate that renewals would be unnecessary during 
he life of the stairway. They presented a slip- 
proof surface at all times, and the grip on the 
shoe. while positive, was no so pronounced as to 
hinder the momentum of the body. They had proved 
e practically noiseless, easy to keep clean, and 
ul been successfully applied also to stairways 


wood treads, as well as to skeleton steel stairs. 


Book Review 
REINFORCED CONCRETE HANDBOOK. 
seful Data on Reinforced Concrete Buildings for 
Designer and Estimator by the Engineering Staff of 
the Corrugated Bar Co. Leather, 5x8 in., p .p 216, 


Nothing has been of such great assistance in 
saving time and eliminating tedious computations 
for the steel designer, as the hand-books issued by 
the various steel companies, such as Carnegie, 
Cambria, Bethlehem, etc. Since the advent of re- 
inforced concrete construction, designers have been, 
to seme extent, handicapped due to the lack of an 
analogous compilation of tables, data, ete., deal- 
ing with this subject. Various engineering organi- 
zations have, independently, accumulated tables 
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for simplifying their designers’ work. These 
however, have never been made available for 
public use. 

In the book here reviewed, an attempt, and an 
apparently successful one, has been made to pro- 
vide reinforced concrete designers with time-sav- 
ing data similar to that provided by the structural 
steel hand-books. It is a step in the right direction, 
and gives promise of further future development. 
Part of the book is devoted to the usual list of 
mathematical tables common to all hand-books. 
The major portion, however, contains tables and 
diagrams for designing purposes, covering fairly 
well the field of reinforced concrete construction. 

This work should not be considered in any way 
a text book on concrete design, but in the hands 
of the experienced designer, will prove of great 
value. The book may be obtained by those of the 
engineering profession interested, for a nominal 
price, charged to cover the cost of printing, etc. 


Definite Information on Effects of 
Vibration in Structures Desired 


Four years ago the Aberthaw Construction Co. 
started an investigation on the vibration of build- 
ings, particularly manufacturing buildings. The 
study was intended to cover not only the causes of 
vibration but also the effects on the structures, on 
the machinery installed, on the health and well-be- 
ing of the workers, and on the quantity and quality 
of production. 

A preliminary report was published in the fall 
of 1916; but our entry into the war, and the many 
new problems which that brought, put a summary 
stop to the work. It is now being taken up again 
with the idea of following it through to a point 
where a complete report can be published. The 
Aberthaw Construction Co., will therefore be glad 
to have architects, engineers, and others having 
knowledge of the subject, or having had specific 
experiences which would throw light on any of its 
phases, communicate with the company at 27 School 
Street, Boston. 

The previous work on this problem showed a 
wide diversity of opinion on some of its angles. 
It also developed that there is very little quantita- 
tive information extant which can be relied upon 
as giving authoritative data. It is particularly de- 
sired, therefore, that information of this character, 
however limited in its application, may be made 
available for the study. 














Practical Economics Secured by Standard- 
ization of Construction Specifications 


By R. C. MARSHALL, Jr., 


Brigadier General Q. M. C., in charge of Construction Division, U. S. A. 


HERE are at the present time twenty-seven 

separate and distinct Federal agencies en- 

gaged in the construction of public build- 
ings. There are sixteen separate Government de- 
partments building roads, and nineteen, which in 
one way or another, have to do with hydraulics, 
river and harbor work. None of these agencies are 
co-ordinated. The standards in one department vary 
greatly from those in another, and the methods 
employed in construction and the detail require- 
ments of the mass of specifications emanating from 
these sixty-two different sources are too complex, 
too contradictory, too involved, for any normal 
man to differentiate between them. The inevitable 
result is that the Government pays the bill in loss 
of time, in high bids, and in a confusion of tongues 
worse than that which stopped man’s most am- 
bitious and daring building scheme, the record of 
which may be found in the eleventh chapter of 
Genesis. The Tower of Babel might never have 
reached high heaven, but its progress chart would 
have at least shown better than 5 per cent if that 
famous confusion over the specifications had never 
occurred. 

There is to-day but little less confusion on Gov- 
ernment work than that which existed on the above 
mentioned job, and out of this condition there is 
gained a well-merited prejudice against Govern- 
ment work on the part of those contractors who 
are accustomed to handle construction in a more 
direct and business-like manner. 

It is fundamental that in all construction work 
there are certain elements more or less identical. 
Certainly there are a large number of operations 
which can be standardized, and which should not 
be subject to the whim or opinion of some indi- 
vidual who, for reasons of his own, desires to 
depart from the fundamentals of common practice. 
For instance, there is no tenable reason why a 
standard specification covering the quality ‘of 
cement, or of stone, or of roofing material should 
vary materially because it happens to be required 
for work under different Government depart- 
ments. There should be no basis for uncertainty 
in the mind of the contractor when he bids upon a 


*Extracts from an address before the second convention of the 
National Department of Public Works Association. 
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specification as to what the text of the specification 
means, and yet, because of the varied language in 
which even the most commonplace building opera- 
tions are described, the personal equation of the 
engineers in the many offices writing the specifi- 
cation necessarily enters very largely into the con- 
tractor’s estimate of cost, if he is going to protect 
himself against such a varying contingency. A 
standard specification, whose meaning is definite 
and understood, eliminates the expensive hazard of 
guess work. 

The most remarkable achievement in the indus- 
trial history of this country is the outstanding suc- 
cess made by Henry Ford in standardizing both 
design and shop practice so that a single model of 
automobile is produced at a price so far below his 
competitors that he has no real competition. This 
is more remarkable when it is realized that it is 
accomplished with a wage scale as much above 
the normal as the selling price of his car is below. 
and with a working day which at least approaches 
the Utopian dream advanced by the coal miners in 
their most recent strike for a 5-day week. It is not 
argued that all automobiles should be of the Ford 
type but there is a lesson for the engineering and 
building profession and for the Government itself 
in the fact that by the standardization of design 
and construction methods a tremendous increase 
to output, with a resulting decrease in cost, can be 
obtained with no sacrifice in the utility and quality 
of the finished product. 

The importance and value of time, which is the 
prime thought in the mind of a business man pay- 
ing interest on unproductive capital, is lost sight 
of on Government work. Up until the war we 
were accustomed to see Government projects drag 
through an interminable period. Buildings which 
would be completed for a commercial client within 
six months or a year required two or three years 
for their construction, largely because of the 
minutia of the specifications and the details of 
procedure which had to be satisfied in order to pass 
a Government inspector and secure payment. The 
constructor, knowing this, was forced to include 
in his bid an allowance to cover possible advances 
in wages and material costs between the beginnings 
and completion of his work and the overhead of his 





THE 
office. It sometimes happens that appropriations 
authorized for certain work become totally inade- 
quate before the job is well under way and either 
the contractor goes broke or additional appropria- 
tion involying resubmission to Congress is neces- 
sary to provide the necessary funds to complete 
the project. Time is the working capital of both the 
contractor and the Government. For every extra 

The contractor 
loses a day's profit or use which would be derived 
from the completed job. 


lay of delay two days are lost. 


This is true whether the 
work be private work or public work, for just so 
long as the building period is extended, just so 
long will the invested capital be deprived of its 
earning power, labor rendered unavailable for 
other jobs, and the use of the plant deferred. A 
standard plan and specifications, and centralized 
control of the work through a single department 
would undoubtedly save both time and money for 
all concerned. 

\ny idea can be carried to absurd proportions, 
and no man of common sense will argue that spe- 
cifications and design should be so standardized 
as to destroy all originality or prevent improve- 
ment, but there is a sensible course between those 
two extremes which may be readily attained. To 
say that varied operations coming under Govern- 
iment control are not capable of such treatment is 

» use an argument which has long ago been proven 
iallacious. It was not so many years past that the 
thought of fitting a man with anything but a tailor- 
made suit was scoffed at, and not many years be- 
fore that it was thought necessary to have a shoe- 
aker make an individual pair of shoes for each 
customer, and yet to-day both clothes and shoes 
are almost universally made on standard specifi- 
cations, and the world is both well clothed and well 
shod, with a saving in both time and cost and with 
increased satisfaction to the wearer. The same 
arguments against 





standardization were used in 
connection with railroad work. The arguments for 
and against a standard gauge track would fill a 
book, and vet, in this country at least, we have at- 
tained a standard specification for almost every 
element of railroad construction, so that rolling 
stock, equipment, and structures are largely inter- 
changeable. 

Standard accounting methods have been estab- 
lished and made compulsory, so that cost records 
and expenses on railroads, electric light. telephone 
companies, and practically every public utility are 
now comparable on the same basis and can be in- 
terpreted in accordance with their true meanine. 

Che building game is probably the oldest of all 
trades, and within recent years many of its major 
operations have been standardized greatly, to the 
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advantage of the profession. There are now stand- 
ard technical specifications for cement, steel, lum- 
ber, fire protection apparatus, roofing, and many 
other elements, which have been compiled under 
the direction of Manufacturing Associations and 
of the National Technical Societies, so that much 
of the confusion and the many technical differences 
have been eliminated. 

lf Government work is to be done at a cost 
comparable with commercial construction the 
methods of handling it must keep pace with those 
in commercial life. Due to the war and the con- 
ditions growing out of it, construction work has 
been tremendously complicated, labor is restless 
and demands an increase in wage, generally with a 
decrease in production. The high cost of ma- 
terials and uncertainty of transportation and many 
other elements which are entirely outside of the 
control of the designer, the supervising engineer, 
and contractor, all tend toward an increase in con- 
struction cost. If these varied elements cannot be 
controlled the one remaining factor subject to con- 
trol is the standardization of plans, specifications 
and methods, so that the building problem is sim- 
plified to the utmost and so that labor by the con- 
stant repetition of construction processes becomes 
increasingly familiar with the best and most ex- 
peditious field methods. 

[ do not believe that there is any immediate 
likelihood that these conditions will change, for 
there is a present shortage of from six to ten 
million common laborers in this country due to the 
curtailing of immigration during the war, and its 
diversion into the channels of the semi-skilled 
worker by reason of the shortage of trained men. 
Because of this shortage in man power, with its 
resulting high rate of wage far in excess of any- 
thing heretofore experienced, every possible means 
must be employed to reduce to a minimum the man 
hours which enter into a building project. No 
more certain method occurs to me than to reduce 
the tailor-made feature of every Government job 
to an absolute minimum by the 
standard plans and specifications. 


fullest use of 
The elimination 
of competition between the Government depart- 
ments, which will certainly come if all work is 
placed under a centralized control, the discontent 
among the civilian employees now so apparent in 
the several bureaus because of the varying salaries 
paid for work of a similar character as well as the 
tremendous money advantage which might be de- 
rived through a centralized purchasing agency for 
those Government materials, such as cement, steel, 
lumber, iron pipe, plumbing and electric fixtures, 
common to the work for every bureau are so ap- 
parent as to need no comment. 
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[hese generalities are convincing cnough. | 
cannot think of this subject without applying the 
argument to the vast amount of work handled by 
the Construction Division. When I think of the 
delay, the extra cost, the many mistakes and the 
lack of co-ordination which might have resulted, 
had the 589 jobs under the jurisdiction of the Con- 
struction Division during the \World War been at- 
tempted without a standardized specification and 
a centralized control, I know that, instead of their 
being made ready for service ahead of schedule 
time, as many of them were, they would not have 
been finished until this very day. 

A Department of Public Works, in conference 
with the national technical societies, could estab- 
lish in the most effective manner a standard speci- 
fication for Government work which would insure 
both safety and economy of design and the results 
would in a very few a thousand-fold 
return on the investment. 

Only a great war such as we have just been en- 
gaged in could have presented the opportunity for 
the testing out of such a scheme as you now propose 
on a large scale. Up until this time the proposal to 
consolidate under a single head the many construc- 


years pay 


tion activities of our Government might have been 
stigmatized as visionary and impossible, but if the 
experience of the Construction Division has proven 
any one thing, it is this: that there can be gathered 
together in a single organization of construction 
experts, engineers, architects and builders who are 
capable of playing together as a team and with a 
minimum amount of duplication, completely serve 
the varied requirements of any and all bureaus, 
carrying to successful completion a building pro- 
vram of any size. 

In this unequalled school, I have learned that 
the economic problem with which this country is 
now confronted can only be solved through the 
hearty and intelligent co-operation of both the 
Government official: and the civilian engineer and 
contractor, and by intelligent co-operation with 
those who control labor. It must be done on the 
same basis as commercial work and not under 
special rules which penalize the public Treasury 
to the detriment of all concerned. 

There must be a new basis of relationship be- 
tween the contractor and the Government. The 
Government has no right to so draw its contract 
or so specify its requirements in such a way that 
the financial ruin and bankruptcy of the contractor 
might result. There is an old engineering maxim 
that what might happen will happen. It is unjust. 
it is inequitable, it is uneconomic. Neither should 
its specifications be capable of such interpretation 
as will unduly penalize the contractor when the 
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letter of the text is carried out, any more than 
should the interests of the Government suffer if 
the spirit of the specification is fully met. 

We are in thorough accord with the funda- 
mental idea of a Department of Public Works. 
We naturally believe that the plan of organization 
that we worked out during the war was based 
upon fundamentals that should govern in any large 
governmental construction department. We had a 
number of clients in the War Department quite as 
large, quite as set on their own purposes, and quite 
as technical in their requirements, as the separate 
departments of the Government will be in the fu- 
ture. The fact that our construction program ran 
twelve hundred million dollars, in a year and a 
half, shows that the amount expended would be as 
much as a Department of Public Works could 
reasonably expect to have to expend in times of 
peace. Further, the diversity of work was, per- 
haps, quite as great, although we did not generally 
use the high sounding terms of hydraulic, geo- 
graphic, geodetic, or reclamation. To me, all of the 
energies, the thought and experience of this coun- 
try within its own continental lines during the past 
two years of its world struggle shall have been in 
vain unless out of it shall grow a permanent insti- 
tution solidifying the economic relations between 
the Government and the contractor, which will per- 
mit the vast amount of governmental construction 
work now in prospect to be handled intelligently 
and fairly with every uncertain element reduced to 
a minimum, I shall watch with deep interest the 
efforts which you are making toward the co-ordina- 
tion of governmental construction work under a 
single head. Whenever and wherever the experi- 
ence of the Construction Division can be helpful 
to you or your officers, I now place it at your 
service. 

I see before you the prospect that out of your 
efforts there shall grow a powerful agency in which 
the intricate problems of Government construction 
work will find intelligent consideration and solu- 
tion. My hopes are fervent that from this hall 
shall go forth a propaganda that will help make 
easy the solution of those perilous economic ques- 
tions which now face us as construction men. 

The trend of the times is toward simplication of 
control. If, instead of sixty-two separate outfits, 
each trying to do more or less the same thing, 
each in competition with the other, each trespass- 
ing on the others’ sacred prerogatives, each doing 
the same thing differently, some better than others, 
some as best they can—if all of these activities can 
be centralized under a single control, having a 
definite and simplified specification, a single method 

bureau of purchase, a 


of accounting, a single 
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single point of contact available to that unfortu- 
nate citizen who now spends days and weeks chas- 
ing the buck from one Government department to 
another, there shall have been accomplished the 
most constructive step in the history of Govern- 
ment work, and to this end I bid you God speed. 


Activities of the Construction 
Division, U. S. A. 
HE Construction the United 
States Army, under Brigadier-General R. C. 
Marshall, Jr., during the period of its 
greatest activity the largest construction organi- 
zation that ever functioned and the largest em- 
ployer of labor in the history of this country. It 
had at the time of the armistice more than 200,000 
laborers at work on its various projects. 

One of the most important functions of the con- 
struction division was to provide for the tremendous 
expansion of the hospital accommodations of the 
country, and in carrying out this work it not only 
built new buildings of a temporary or permanent 
character as might be decided on, but it also took 
over a number of hotels, mercantile buildings, etc., 
and altered them for hospital purposes; an all, a 
total of 294 hospitals, accommodating 121,000 pa- 
tients, at an approximate total cost of $127,725,000, 
was provided. 

In general, the activities of the construction di- 
vision were confined to this side of the Atlantic, but 
as a notable exception it must be stated that to this 
division was assigned the duty of designing, as- 
sembling and finally of furnishing the personnel for 
erecting and operating the huge refrigerating plants 
built in France for the supply of the army at the 
front. 

Greater than any other projects in importance and 
perhaps in magnitude were the embarkation depots 
necessary to insure the rapid and systematic supply 
of troops and supplies to Europe. This work in- 
cluded the construction not only of tremendous fire- 
proof warehouses, but also of wharves and docks, 
(See THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, issue of Nov. 
26, 1919, for description of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
New Orleans, La., bases), some of them of greater 
extent than any heretofore existing in this country, 
and the construction of miles of railway track for 
the handling of cars and freight received from the 
various interior points and intended for shipment. 


Division of 


was, 


Research Graduate Assistantships 


Be: assist in the conduct of engineering research 
and to extend and strengthen the field of its 
graduate work in engineering, the University of 
Illinois maintains fourteen Research Graduate As- 
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sistantships in the Engineering Experiment Station, 
Two other such assistantships have been estab- 
lished under the patronage of the Illinois Gas 
Association. These assistantships, for each of which 
there is an annual stipend of $500 and freedom 
from all fees except the matriculation and diploma 
fees, are open to graduates of approved American 
and foreign universities and technical schools who 
are prepared to undertake graduate study in engi- 
neering, physics, or applied chemistry. 

An appointment to the position of Research Grad- 
uate Assistant is made and must be accepted for 
two consecutive college years, at the expiration of 
which period, if all requirements have been met, the 
degree of Master of Science will be conferred. Not 
more than half of the time of a Research Graduate 
Assistant is required in connection with the work 
of the department to which he is assigned, the re- 
mainder being available for graduate study. 

Nominations to these positions, accompanied by 
assignments to special departments of the Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, are made from appli- 
cations received by the Director of the Station each 
year not later than the first day of March. The 
nominations are made by the Executive Staff of 
the Station, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the University. Nominations are based 
upon the character, scholastic attainments, and 
promise of success in the principal line of study or 
research to which the candidate proposes to devote 
himself. Preference is given those applicants who 
have had some practical engineering experience fol- 
lowing the completion of their undergraduate work. 
Appointments are made in the spring, and they be- 
come effective the first day of the following Sep- 
tember. Vacancies may be filled by similar nomi- 
nations and appointments at other times. 

The Engineering Experiment Station, an organi- 
zation within the College of Engineering, was es- 
tablished in 1903 for the purpose of conducting 
investigations in the various branches of engineer- 
ing, and for the study of problems of importance 
to engineers and to the manufacturing and indus- 
trial interests of the State of Illinois. Research 
work and graduate study may be undertaken in 
architecture, architectural engineering, ceramic en- 
gineering, chemistry, civil engineering, electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering, mining engi- 
neering, municipal and sanitary engineering, phys- 
ics, railway engineering, and theoretical and applied 
mechanics. 

The work of the Engineering Experiment Station 
is closely related to that of the College of Engineer- 
ing. 

Additional information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The Director, Engineering Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Soundproof Floors and Partitions 
Civilized schoolhouse construction now includes sound-deadening 


as a necessity second only to light and ventilation. Quiet rooms are 
essential for pupil and teacher. 


CABOT’S QUILT 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, decay-proof, vermin-proof, 








Normal School, Kansas City 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s ‘‘Quilt”’ 
Charles A. Smith. Architect, Kansas City, Mo. 





and fire-resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and Special Book on Schoolhouse Deadening 
sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains, Old Virginia White and Tints, Stucco and 
Brick Stains, Conservo- Wood Preservative, Waterproofings, etc. 5-3 














ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK SHIP AND YACHT JOINERY 
TRIM AND CABINET WORK PERIOD MANTELS. STAIRWAYS 
CHURCH, BANK AND OFFICE SPECIAL FURNITURE AND 
INTERIORS AND CARVINGS REPRODUCTIONS TO ORDER 


THE HARRIMAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION HARRIMAN 
WORKS AT HARRIMAN, NEW YORK Q LUA Se me 3 


WOODWORK 


New York OFFice 
475 FietH AVENUE 
TELEPHONE, Murray Hit, 6762 



































Sectional view of the Burt metal-top 
ventilator. 








Meet all good ventilation requirements, and can 
be furnished in a variety of designs and sizes 
to meet the needs of any type of industrial or 
public building. 


Even the private residence can advantageously 
be equipped with one or more Burt Glass-Topped 
Ventilators, thereby reclaiming the otherwise 
dark and improperly ventilated attic room. 


Many important factories and public buildings 
are completely fitted with Burts. 


The Burt Manuf acturing Co. 
300 Main St., Akron, Ohio 


GEORGE W. REED & CO., Montreal 


Sole Manufacturers of 
“Burt” Ventilators for Canada 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, San Francine 
Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to afford an accurate review 
of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge of the exact state of the market as to items quoted 
but will also present a basis to judge conditions as affecting correlating materials, 


New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 


Common....... . $30.45 $14.00 $15.00 $18.00 $28.00 
Face brick....... ae 55.00 to 60.00 | 30.00 to 40.00 46.50 | 23.00 


BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: 
3 in., per sq. ft 
4 in., per sq. ft 
Wall coping (single slant): 
8 in., per lin. ft 
12 in., per ft 
18 in., per ft 
Corners and ang les fc ur tim 1es the price of one foot of ce 
size.) 


CEMENT 


in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for |! 


FINISHED IRON AND SUEEL 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar iron, refined grade tl PA : 
Bar iron, double refined 
Soft steel bars 
Shapes 


(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price Lists 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets 
Single strength, B quality 
Double strength, A quality 
Double strength, B quality 


su 


GYPSUM 
Plaster board: 
27x28x1 
27x48x 
32x36x 
32x36x 
32x36x 
Plaster blocks: 
2 in. solid, 12x30, per sq. ft... 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 
4 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 
6 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 


ew TILE 

2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. 80-111.10 ee 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq ft .20-165.10 110 
4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft - .70-185.70 118 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft ; 30-247. 00 162.20 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft re ! 221.10 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft j | 272.70 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft 316 90 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft 2. 60-103. 2 73.80 


LATH | | 
Eastern spruce, per thousand.... d , 20.00 | 16.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand | 18.00 | 16.00 to 18.00} 
No 1 hemlock, per thousand. 18.00 | 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand. 18.00 | 16.00 to 18.00 


LIME 
Common, 200 Ib. bbls., per bbl. | 3.80 
Finishing, 300 |b. bbls., per bbl 4 19.50 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton ice 4.00 


ih me 
“UuSdm— >>: 
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LUMB 

(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered } 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6 | 80.00 95.00 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plain) 130.00 | 135.00 3 
Douglas fir, 6x6 to 12x12........ ae 80.00 77.00 56 to 69 
Oak, quartered, CS & Ss ae ; 325.00 | 370.00 430 to 539 
Oak, plain, 1 in., F. A. S : 225.00 260.00 | 200 two 340 
Oak flooring, 8 quartered white foi | 220.00 370 .00 470 
Maple, 1 in., F. 2 S.. ss vahelatt 180.00 185.00 | 220 to 280 
Maple flooring, i clear ae ce eae P | 175.00 370.00 225 
Mahogany, 1 in., F.A.S aie | ee | 225.00 | 400 to 440 
Spruce, 10 in ee od ’ | 85.00 80 to 140 96 
Cypress, 1 in., F. A. S oe 150.00 150.06 


METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd 
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as Saves coal- adds power 





Just as a locomotive, even when 
rushing through a zero blizzard, 
depends on its unseen white 
blanket of “85% MAGNESIA” 
to keep up its live, hot steam,— 





Sah cil Poe 8 


So, on all steam pipes and boilers—in 
power plants, in heating installations, 
big or small—85% MAGNESIA” does 


exactly the same service. It keeps the 


€ 
cs 
3 

iS 


steam up and the coal bills down. 


To save costly coal and add power to 
the steam every heat-wasting surface 
should be covered with this impenetrable 
heat-saving armor. 


“85% Magnesia” pays its own way. 
Saves its own cost every few months 
and lasts a lifetime. 


The Rest of the Story 


Send for treatise “Defend Your Steam,” 
which describes the triumphs, the fields 
with tables 


’ 


and uses of 850 Magnesia,’ 
of proofs. 


Architects are invited to write. us for 
|} the Standard Specification for the sci- 
sé “¢ me | entific use of “85% Magnesia,” compiled 
vn wa . e . 
“98% Magnesia” products manufactured by | weet” Np by the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
b . ak att el e ° — . 
peda to contain bak dy Bad TS fri Research of Pittsburgh University, 
%o } 
the finest quality of basic Carbonate of Mag- je | which has spent three years in develop- 
nesia firmly bound with mineral fibre. Over : f 
30 years of experience have shown this pro- = 
portion to give maximum heat-saving value i . aS Insulation. 
and durability. The Specification issued by 
the Association is based upon this standard. 





ing the principles of Coal-saving by 











MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
721 Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Executive Committee, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 
George D. Crabbs, ~ The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. 
Alvin M, Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Pa. R. V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Copyright, 1920, by the M. A.of A  Permisstwon torevrint by application, 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets—Continued 














New York Chicago ck San Francisco Seattle | Birmingham 





Cast iron: | 
6 in. and heavier — : , $ 7.30 
i 70.30 
3 in. aime 
‘ (And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe) 
(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing ensa-| 
Solent rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also from Pitts-| 
burgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 Ibs., are 27c. An additional 
5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing interests over those} 


listed below.) 
F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
Butt Weld | 
Wrought: | 
on 
Black, \% to 3 in 7 toS4 & 38 to 45.1% is yr sake a 4.05 net 
: Galv., \% to 3 in .. 20144 t0 414% 10.1 to 30.1% aes ‘is F 6. 10 net 
ron: 
Black, % to 14% in 29 14 to 3414% 11.9 to 22.6% 
Galv., % to1% 2% to 2314% 39.9to 4.6% 
Lap Weld 
Steel: 
Black, 214 to 6in 50 % 41.1% 
., 254 toGin....... 37 14% 27.1% 


Black, 2% to 6 in 3414% 
Galv., 2% toGin...... 21146% 


PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per ton..... ‘ 3. . 18.50 to 20.00 
Finishing plaster TA NaA - : ‘ 5 19.50 to 21.00 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton. —s jecens 


IATION 


REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill 
Medium steel from mill 


ROOFING MATERIAL 
Teo Sole paper: 


1—25 lbs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton... 
No 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per roll 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per roll 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton ere. iene 
Corrugated roofing, ores, 4 in. "corrugation, over flat} 
sheets, per 100 Ibs........ ’ ‘ me 
SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand . 


SLATE ROOFING 








F.O.B. Cars 
Quarry Station 
Pennsylvania: 
Best Bangor. , irl Syne Pere Ff $9. 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon es 6.75 to 
Pen Argyl ; ee eed 6.50 to 
Peach Bottom ; vind : . 10.50 to 
ND Pee eee ee a 6.25 to 
Vermont: 
i <6 df ctde acces eames te nee 4.25 to 6.7: 
U ~ SG th th. ae we diedad ee 9.00 to 10. 
| eee a iatatatbce: ata 12.00 to 20. 
Maine: 
Brownsville, U'f’g Black, No. 1 ; ' 12.00 
Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll......... eer ; 0.92 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll........ : aides 1.22 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per lb 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib. 
Angles, 3 to 6 in can wpe 
Zees and tees ‘ 
Steel bars, half extras, from m ill 


STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed) 








STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft. 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousand | sa. ft 
— Neer stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thousand 


SHEATHING BOARD 
Heavy weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and inaibattons board are in 
rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ft. wide (100 sq. ft.). 


WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00 per 
thousand ft. for crating. | 





























